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E.A. Markham 
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your new setting, selective as a postcard. 

back to where addresses coincide: I am recalling 
a walk up the hill 

to Cabris, our Cezanne village, lived in. 



t Mediterranean ripening saw us through 



coup of saying 

what the foreign tongue allowed, and of knowing the rest. 

More than a little, that allayed fear 

that we could be cheated, that had we lived 


IP iH 





Beowulf] someone defying probability after two decades 
rising now to middling eminence. This card 


Apart from religious ceremonies, triduums, nooenas, gardening, 
harvesting, vintaging, whippings, slavery, incest, hangings, invasions, 
sackings, rape -and pestilence, we have had no experience. * (Sister 
Theodora in Italo Calvino’s The Nonexistent Knight ) 

3 

We are not the centre of the universe. Do not make 

your listeners will accept it. I have learned 

to conceal surprise — as you your anger. 

those who will write the world’s meaning 

into separation — to make you less angry? 

my ear ... Dear Comrade, Widow, Fellow-sufferer... 

and have gone away, like last night 
empty-handed. 

Professionals; they will not kill till 
they are ready, rather cannibalize the Will 

harvest of the hurricane, the mistral, green-ripening 
to no purpose .. Conscious again, I take care 
to block out the rest, the coming fear 
with, yes, a walk up the hill between our villages 
picking Uasperge, safe in private languages 

My Love. 



ke me say this. I le 








and bruised it, in a private place. 
They packed earth in a hollow stone 


to a secret terrace, and with springwater 

wash what now looks like a baby’s face. Their public 

with more than luggage. They have no need 
for letters soggy with memory. 

Let us be angry at the same time, and act together 
united in this annual letter to our friends: 


I hope you are well, hope that this year’s vin 
rouge still rots the liver . Hope you can 
find contemplation on your hillside 
despite over-building, still see Cannes 
in the distance. Love, as ever, to your summer tide 
of drifters, buoyant with concern for those who starve 
as they slowly, expertly , empty the cave. 


’Having no talent is no longer enough. ’ Gore Vidal 
‘When 1 hear the word "Culture"* I reach for my revolver . ’ Herman 

‘What I fear more than selling out, is wearing out.' Norman Mailer 



Some have been returned because of their obviousness. 
Neither of us now is known at his, at her address. It is right 
that fastidiousness drives us into hiding. Stray and fading 


still bother you. Like any addict needing more 
to restore the dye of memory, I blunder into 


(Assassinations, Revolutions, far-away 
wars are part of what those who live 
live with) 

Have I wandered off the map? 



women keep it clean. Onr guide, Naim, who 
all, finds no contradiction in this ‘Naked Ape 


One of our group, a moody lad who came on a dare, dc 


schoolmaster & I (absentee® defying the Party, calling 









and deal with the bad conscience at leisure: 

So there P Do not read foolish letters. Ignore them. 

My love. 
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JOHN THIEME 


Calypso Allusions in 
Naipaul’s Miguel Street 


V.S. Naipaul’s detached and often disdainful a 
societies has made him many enemies in the T 








ality to his fictions. Most notoriously, in The Middle Passage (1962), a 
work which John Heame has argued demonstrates its author’s negro- 
phobia, 4 he has lampooned both Caribbean blacks and Indians by saying 
that their aspirations towards whiteness make them ‘like monkeys 
pleading for evolution', 9 but while the Indians are allowed to derive 

stultified by his ‘desire to assert himself. 6 More recently, in ‘A New King 
for the Congo’, he has written of the resentments of a new generation of 
educated Zairois as ‘a wish to wipe out and undo, an African nihilism, 

the belief that ‘Africa has no future’. 8 ? 

In marked contrast, Naipaul’s first book 9 Miguel Street (1959), a 
collection of interlocking short stories about the residents of a street in 
one of the poorer parts of Port of Spain 10 appears to show genuine 

excluded from the centre of the stage, nor is he allowed only a cipher-like 
existence. The life of Trinidad’s urban black population is portrayed 
from the inside and with a fair degree of sympathy. Moreover, Miguel 
Street is unique in Naipaul’s fiction in that it immerses itself in the 

allusions to calypsoes, particularly of the 1930s and 1940s, which are 
directly related to the collection’s central themes and help to lend unity 
to what may initially appear to be no more than a number of very loosely 

In The Middle Passage Naipaul comments on the importance of 
calypso to the Trinidadian: 



The same attitude is engrained in Miguel Street where no less than ten 
calypsoes are quoted. In two instances, the stories ‘Love, Love, Love 
Alone’ and ‘Until the Soldiers Came’, the debt is acknowledged in titles 
which are drawn from the lyrics of particular calypsoes. Elsewhere the 
allusions, sometimes the prerogative of the narrator and sometimes 

point to situations being described. Usually the effect of such allusions is 
ironic, as when Eddoes’s girlfriend delivers to him the baby whose father 
he is supposed to be and Boyee whistles the calypso: 









































drives away another and, in an anticipation of the title-story of A Flag on 
the Island (1967), turns to running a brothel for American joldiers. 
Finally, however, his macho pose is insufficient to sustain him and he dies 

who base their life-styles on metropolitan fantasies, those who affect to be 
strong men with no need of women are destroyed by their failure to fulfil 
what proves to be an impossible role. 

the most famous of pre-war calypsoes, a calypso on the subject of Edward 
VIII’s abdication: 52 ‘Is love, love, love alone/ That cause King Edward to 
leave the throne’ (p. 136) affords a significant contrast to the majority of 
the stories in Miguel Street. The story of the Portuguese Mrs Christiani 
(known in Miguel Street as Mrs Hereira) parallels King Edward’s abdi¬ 
cation in that she has left her husband and the comforts of her middle- 


















Experience as Drama in 
the Works of V.S. Naipaul 
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Derek Walcott 










can be exploited, there is the basic economic problem. 

But the economic problem is again exploited — by the old leaning-on - 
slavery attitude, which is very convenient; or leaning-on-capitalism, or 
leaning on American interference, or anything you want to lean on but 
the reality of the fact that you are poor. We still do not tell people that 
they are poor. The Caribbean politicians describe problems to their own 
people as if they, the politicians, were spokesmen at the big tables of the 

or Kosygin. 

accepts that one is on a lower level of economic life. If only one could be 
addressed simply and directly by the politicians, saying ‘Look, we are 
poor, this is where we begin’. If the mass says ‘Yes, we are poor’, then you 
can say ‘What are we going to do about it?’ and begin from there. But 
what is said is something about Russia, or ‘America is giving us a hard 

blaming. I’m not saying the problems aren’t there, but instead of turning 

because their problems are close to them — we don’t do it, we pretend to 
be metropolitan countries with problems which can be settled around the 

what the Caribbean people will accept. We have come out of slavery in 
something close to living memory, and people who have endured that 
should not be encouraged to think in terms of becoming rich overnight, 
nor do they believe that it is possible. But if you delude them into 
thinking either that a completely Socialist economy is going to do that, or 

very dangerous thing. The violence that has come is a consequence of 
that lie. We are paying for telling people that if they get rid of X, then it 
will all be theirs. You give them a sense of inheritance and right which 
generates a violence. These people put themselves in a position where 
they themselves will be annihilated by the very people they incite. 

reading) that in The star-apple Kingdom you are writing in the person of 
Michael Manley. 




It is obviously Ja 







of that is that at 




And probably to be discovered younger is more dangerous to one's self¬ 
judgement than later. 

I think that’s what attracts me to the Roman poets. I think there’s some¬ 
thing about age in them that I find understandable — the Horatian 
farm, that kind of thing, the retreat, not from fame but into a craft. At 
fifty I feel secure, I think for the first time in my life. Certainly I feel sure 
about who I am and what I want to do. Towards this period of my life I 
would like to write just .much better, much clearer, much simpler and 
much more honestly. Not that I was dishonest, but around fifty you come 
to a kind of honesty in which the awkward can be accepted, and what 
you're good at can also be accepted. There’s a kind of equanimity that 



Mark O’Connor 


RUNDEBRANDEN BIRD-ROCK 
(Norway) 


1. Alesund 

Beyond’s where the Earth loses width 
and sharpens to the polar peak. Plate 

they batter the fire-spawn, the frozen 




A bove Alesund 

om the high plateau mist swells 


learthly sigh like a troll’s despairing breath, 



through gaps between peaks, to a plain 
that was once and will be again the floor 
of a blue-amber ice-stream, ten fir-trees deep, 
drifting North ten metres a year. Here will be white 


S. Rv 


idebranden Port 


Oyster-catchers, two by two in pall-bearers’ suits 
dandy and doodle for worms in the sphagnum turf. 


to the paradoxical North, s: 


down an even eighth-inch of sheep manure 
softened and steeped to a greasy film. 

dividing the day’s takings, and the scru-unch 
of sheep's-teeth on wiry salt-grass. 


Suppliers slide in from the heaving gray 
to a plain of ripples gray as desert pebbles, 
scales of the long dark oil-greased snake of Ocean, 
the scrap-fed one, the turd-disposer, herring-father, 
net-filled, eider-breeding, steel-destroying, 
all-providing gray. 






On this cliff where the thistledown blows up 
a thousand feet a minute, the crow’s effortless soar 
tells all you need to know of mountain winds. 

phosphorus to green the gorse and plump the midge 
out of fish-offering Acean. 





MARK O’CONNOR 


Letter Perfect 


Stroke by stroke the language was slipping away from him. 

My dear nephew , he had written in his clear miniscule hand, I am. 
sorry, though not, of course, surprised, to hear of your financial woes. 

charity for you, he thought. His nephew on paper was like a cow on tiles.) 
I have long been aware that the economic climate in the dairying regions 
is neither invigorating nor, shall we say, sal- ... Damn! What was that 
word? Salub —? Solubr—? ... It was too vexing. ...neither invigorating 
nor healthy he concluded irritably. 

Once, so it seemed, every word in the dictionary was his to dispose. 
Today he sometimes erred, even blundered. The purely physical penal¬ 
ties of age he could have borne, borne gladly. What terrified him was to 
know that after each of those dizzy spells, with their familiar nausea and 
flickering pains, another small part of his brain was gone, blocked off by 

True. I promised my late brother to aid you in whatever way I could, 
extravagant. 

A lance of sunlight burst between tightly-drawn blinds, splitting for a 
moment the darkness of the room; but the old man saw only the letter 
that lay in his reading-lamp’s circle. 

My personal fortune has long been willed to the library of my old 
university college. You will appreciate, dear boy, the fitness... No! He 
went back and erased ‘fitness’. ...the felicity of this. Monies earned from 
my books will be returned to perpetuate the influence of those spirits 
from whom, in part, I drew my inspiration. 

Charles William Blackwell rested, well pleased with the rhythm of that 
last paragraph. How the deft placing of words could expedite one’s 
affairs! Even when temporizing with this illiterate boor. None the less, 
the problem you raise is a considerable one... 
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ROBYN WALLACE 


Messiahs and Millennia in 
Randolph Stow’s Novels 

Stow’s work are To the Islands, Tourmaline, Visitants , and The Girl 
Green as Elderflower. Tourmaline and Visitants are the two which most 
clearly relate to millenarian themes. Tourmaline records the growth, 
and collapse, of a millenarian cult centred on the messianic or would-be 
messianic figure of the diviner Michael Random. Visitants is a struc- 

communal and personal repercussions, although the connotations of the 
title are not restricted to cargo or flying saucer cults. These two novels 
are therefore central in any discussion of Stow’s treatment of millen- 
arianism. Underlying all millenarian beliefs, however, and not merely 
the Judaeo-Christian ones, is the concept of salvation, or deliverance, or 
redemption, although ideas about the nature of the salvation, the mode 
of deliverance, and the agent or agents of redemption vary enormously in 
surface detail. The anthropologist Kenelm Burridge says that in 
principle the millennium is equivalent to salvation and to redemption 
itself, a condition of being in which humans become free-movers, in 
which there are no obligations, in which all earthly desires are satisfied 
and therefore expunged . 1 To the Islands is very much concerned with 
redemption, on the personal and communal levels, and The Girl Green 
as Elderflower, the most affirmative of Stow’s novels, is a record of the 
saying of Crispin Clare. The novel was also, literally, the salvation of 

It must be stressed from the outset that none of these novels can be 
reduced to an allegorical scheme or a series of symbols. Stow’s brilliance 
as a writer lies partly in his ability to suggest and evoke complex spiritual 
or psychic states through images which accrete, rather than define or 
circumscribe, meaning. In the Prologue to A Haunted Land, for 







I of food 






































powerful building-up of psychic tension which explodes on the island of 
Kailuana in the third part of the novel, called ‘Cargo’. There is the 
mystery of Metuseia, the madman, the deformity, himself a visitant 
although he claims to have come home. There is the propeller of the 
plane at the apex of the chief Dipapa’s house, and the pilot’s seat on the 
veranda. There is the extraordinary church which Dalwood comes 
across. Again he sees it at first as a joke, but ends by asking ‘Is this what 
they mean by horror?’ (p. 93). There is the black Jesus/white Jesus motif. 
The black ebony Jesus is crucified on his ebony plane in the place in the 

referred to in the census taking and the three good men reference. 
Benoni makes the real link: ‘"Taubada", I said, "there was a star. 
Taubada, is that true? There was a star"’ (p. 96). It is Benoni who persists 
in bringing up the star-machine stories despite Cawdor’s statement that 
there are no people in the stars. It is only when Benoni comes with six 
other witnesses that Cawdor really reacts: ‘It was very extraordinary to 
see Misa Kodo's face. What was in his face was like joy’ (p. 105). Benoni’s 

reading of The Conquest of Mexico, ends ‘He stood by the table looking 
down at us, with his eyes wide and his face moved and dark, and he said 
those words as if he believed what he said. "My very great thanks"’ (p. 
i° 7 ). 

together fragments of perception. In his first patrol book entry, signifi- 
thinks about the whole history of the island, geographical and human. 

coming, none that anyone knows of ever driven away’ (p. 30). ‘It was all 
in the scheme of things’, he thinks later, and concludes ‘Keep thinking 
about time, vast stretches of time, so as not to think: "What about me?" 
Where was I when the mountains came out of the sea. Seize hold of that 

with time and it doesn’t matter' (pp. 31-2). The passage from The 
Conquest of Mexico gives Cawdor the sense of the cyclic nature of things, 
time endlessly repeating itself, and so ravelling out into no-time. The 
passage itself refers to prophesies about the second coming of Quetzal - 
coatl, the Aztec god of the air. In his first incarnation he was tall in 

his representation in the great temple gives him ebon features. Quetzal- 
coatl was a great benefactor, instructing the natives in the use of metals, 



















nd holy. 
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Thomas Shapcott 
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Bernice Lever 





or wish your lover ‘farewell’, 
as you’re always sliding 

and who’s keeping score, 

but players run for the highest pay, 
not for team loyalty. 

Even the playing field has fake turf today. 


M.L. Kelly 


DREAMER IN LIMBO 


For such defect and for no other offence 
We are lost, and only in so far amerced 
That without hope we languish in suspense. 


emory hangs 







NOCTURNE 


flock of white gulls pecks 
a bronze field; I wonder 


Gold leaves line the streets of Oxford. 

Makes me long for winter’s dim withering. 
The strangling vine, the wool pulled 



Family Chronicles: 

The novels of Maurice Gee 






































brother is 


It will be clear from this account that the novel has much of the 
suspense of the detective story and possibly some of its sensationalism as 
well. But, more important, not only is the murderer finally tracked 
down, Paul also reaches a clearer insight into the salient features of the 
past that have moulded his life into its present shape. He has freed 
himself from his family, from his mother and from everything she repre¬ 
sents — or so he has confidently believed. Now, looking back, he 
describes his childhood to Celia: 



Wordsworth believed that shades of the prison-house begin to close upon 
the growing boy; Paul’s boyhood, on the contrary, from the very 
beginning was spent in a prison watched over by his mother. The den 
thought of for so long as a safe boyhood refuge turns out, ironically, to be 
a place of family bondage for the adult as well. 

Any summary of the book does it less than justice for one of its major 
achievements lies in the self-description of Paul Prior whose conscious¬ 
ness and awareness is the medium through which the narrative is told. It 
is an analysis and characterisation which in its considerable subtlety and 
economy anticipates the even greater achievement of Gee’s later novel, 
Plumb. Moreover, although the story is narrated by Paul in the first 
person, and although it is through his eyes the reader sees the whole 
story, nevertheless he is ironically placed and distanced throughout. Paul 
ipartial witness. He reaches an understanding of his past and 


s links wi 


ul himself. V 


last analysis, his life that is really responsible for Celia’s death. The finely 



is both her 






she tells he/father: 



writing and his short stories are really best seen as supplementary to 
these. There is, for example, an episode in a short story which casts much 
light on the parent child relationship depicted in Games of Choice. It is 
also an episode which clearly has some marked degree of significance for 
















parents, James and Florence Chappie, to whose memory it is dedicated. 
The note is worth quoting since it brings out more clearly than anywhere 
else the specific strands which are woven together to form Plumb and 
which also constitute more indirectly — but just as fundamentally — the 
basis of Gee’s work as a whole: 


Much of George and Edith Plumb’s early history is Chappie history. Not all.... He 



Chappie and Plumb; the true-life record of a New Zealand noncon¬ 
formist and an imaginary domestic life; fact and fiction; in grafting these 
elements together to produce Plumb Gee has again, but more fully than 

page of New Zealand history and at the same time written a notable 
contribution to world fiction. 

The book opens when Plumb is in his eighties on the morning of his 
departure from his home to visit his children. The immediate impulse 

his long-dead wife. The expression on her face is the same as her mother’s 
and constitutes for him ‘thorns of remembrance. They start in me a 
pleasurable pain. It prompts me to my journey, my gathering in of my 
children; prompts me to a searching of my past’ (P, p. 9). The account of 
this journey becomes in turn a record of the spiritual odyssey of his life. 
The novel does not present in detail the various episodes of this — 

upon the stages of his domestic life, from courtship, to marriage, to 
becoming a father, widower and grandfather. Enough, however, is given 
to draw a full and rounded portrait of the man and to establish the 
salient features of his personality. Moreover these are enhanced by the 
narrative technique. As the title implies, Plumb is the centre around 
















Bill Manhire 





Soon after you marry 

you have a dear little baby boy. 

Your husband is not earning much 

and you have to give up your job 

and your flat is small 

but you both love the child 

and he is jolly and easy, you do not 

mind working for his sake. 



I see snow and you have fallen a long way. 
Your skis have fallen off 
and you are stuck in deep snow 
unable to move. Someone comes to you. 
He is strong, good looking. 

He lifts you up 

You ski off together. 
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I think it is a funfair, there are 
lights and crowds of people. 

You have lost your purse with all your money 

But somebody has seen your plight. 

He comes to help you, he pays for 

important in your life, he could be the one. 





Nadine Gordimer 
















the novel, of critically inheriting the political task? 

It may be that women were particularly prominent; and also because I 
knew a number of women in this position, either as children, or in the 
position of Rosa’s mother. And their relationship fascinated me. 

But why is Rosa’s relationship to her ideological inheritance patriarchi- 
cally presented? It is after all her mother Cathy who is in prison when the 
book starts, and who is identified as 'the real revolutionary ’ both by Ivy 
Terblanche (who admired her and worked with her) and by Katya 
Bagnelli, whom Cathy supplanted as Lionel Burger's wife and comrade. 

Yes, but you see again, the incredible layers of meaning in the lives of 
people like this. The question of who was the more important person in 
Party work would very often be covered up, in the eyes of the world, with 
the facade of the marriage. So that one would conveniently make use — 
particularly in this country, particularly because the Burgers are an 
Afrikaner family — of the convention that Papa is the master; 
meantime, probably, it was the woman who was the more important 


Who, perhaps, by capitalising on sexual double standards, could be 
getting away with some political manoeuvres* 

Yes, yes, in the end this was no protection; but it had to be tested, 
perhaps, to see whether it was. And, of course, a woman could be treated 

passionate grounds, that her children were young and were left at home 
without anybody to care for them. The court was much more likely to let 
the woman out on bail than the man; yet that woman might be the 
brains of the whole organization. This kind of layer after layer of 
meaning in people’s lives was so different from the lives of the sort of 
people that I grew up with, whose lives were simpler, whose loyalties were 
so much simpler... 

Might your presentation of Rosa as a dissident Afrikaner woman who is 
betraying her racial heritage account for some of the Publication Control 
Board’s hostility ? 







thought. Oh my God, what’s she going to think when she reads it? But 
had I begun to think about this while I was writing it, I should never have 
written it. That’s the answer, I think. For me. 

Burger’s Daughter is an appealing book for feminists because it explores 
that movement’s basic contention that ‘the personal is political’. And I’m 
intrigued by the attraction for Rosa of other women: Marisa Kgosana, 
the wife of an imprisoned black political leader, and Katya, her father’s 
first wife. They seem to be very important, emotionally and as models, 
and although Rosa is said to be trying to understand and relate to her 
dead father, Lionel, she could also be regarded as searching for her 

‘ women’s liberation meeting’ (if that is what one could call it), described 
as a ‘harmless liberal activity’ and organised by the fellow-traveller Flora 
Donaldson, may be too pessimistic and dismissively presented. Do you 
think there are any South African women s organisations that could be 
effective in the struggle against South Africa’s racial capitalism? 

There are, and there have been. But — and it’s a big but — as soon as 
they say, ‘We are completely apolitical', they might as well shut up shop. 
Because there’s no issue in this country — I defy anybody to bring up an 
issue, except perhaps the very personal one of the love relationship 

your children, what happens when you get divorced, all these things, not 

and other conditions, maternity benefits and so on — as soon as you 
touch any of the real feminist issues you are going right into the heart of 
the racial problem. 

But I think Flora represents a facile, and rather biological, notion of 
sisterhood, and she’s too optimistic and sentimental about it; perhaps 

between black and white women would have to be constructed and 
fought for, and always changing. 

all right, she’s been on the fringe of real political action, but then she’s 
moved into the typically feminine position of being warned by her 





eminent, that is opposing National Party policy, and is now going 
ically further than the Progressive-Reform Party policy and all the 
te political parties. And these women have the guts to do this. Now 
it happens when they go home, I wonder? What are the discussions at 


d by the mother) — the chiL 

nore radical. 1 know of one who is ii 
on an exit permit. When this girl wa 


having 


n do not go and stand in protest outside the univ 
quare. And there is no feminist lobby at all in th 
>uld be by proxy, because there would be a co 
Iking about the disabilities of black women. And i 

e. The feminist battle must come afterwards. 


Yes, it’s very difficult. My vi« 




About relations with blacks as they are experienced and recounted by 
white characters, Anthony Sampson in The New York Times said that no 
one had better described certain aspects of township, in this case Soweto, 
life. Yet one of the co-publishers at Ravan Press, Mothobi Mutloase, as 
reported in The Star (Johannesburg), has stated (12 July 1980): 


What are the prices that whites must pay for acceptance by, and 
collaboration with, blacks? To what extent are these still possible? 

from Mothobi’s argument is a political one, it’s about political action, 
that statement is that it ignores completely the very large areas of contact 

But Mothobi’s statement seems to uphold or echo apartheid, in fact. 

In some ways apartheid has succeeded only too well, IVe said this before; 
there are areas of black experience that no white writer can write about. 
But there are vast areas of actual experience — rubbing shoulders with 

as it sounds... all kinds of conflicts, of a very special nature, that arise 
between black and white.... And this leads whites to know quite a lot 

author of that statement cast no opinion on white characters in black 
books. Are we to say then that no black person can possibly create a white 
character? Of course, this is nonsense. I do believe that when we have got 
beyond the apartheid situation — there’s a tremendous problem for 
whites, because unless you put down cultural roots, unless whites are 
allowed in by blacks, and unless we can make out a case for our being 

To a large extent we are now. But there’s still that area of conflict which 
is from an artistic point of view fruitful. But when that is gone, if we are 

make no mistake about it, blacks are hampered by it, too. The very fact 
that the black writer, Mothobi Mutloase, who gave that interview, edits a 
magazine, or the fact that he is interviewed — these are all the tools of 
white culture that he has taken over, and why not? Why not use them? 
They are there. I object to the attempt to convince people that blacks do 

literature without them. And you can’t have a modem culture without 
them. And all blacks want a modem culture. Why on earth not? This is a 
heritage that belongs to all of us. 

But there are areas where I know there are things I cannot write. For 


. a black child growing up 


t I know something about it... 
itry area, who perhaps doesn’t 
many like that — and perhaps 


- But a black child, sa 
even speak a word of En, 
a few broken words of i 
the relation to the emit 
beyond my imaginative ] 
ordinary people. They’re 
lives. Imagination is a n 


Is there anything about the style of Burger’s Daughter — or any of yt 
other work, for that matter — that you regard for whatever social 

No. I don’t think so. It’s difficult to judge. And of course, I have writ 
one book in the first person as a man, and I’ve written two or three fr 
a male point of view. Perhaps some man will say, as some black may s 
how can she possibly know. But I don’t really feel we’re all that differe 
I have this feeling that there’s this over-riding ... humanity — not i: 
‘humanitarian’ sense, but just what it is to be a human being: to kn 
hurt, pain, fear, discouragement, frustration, this is common to b« 


e ’inside’ descriptions of female 
n. So perhaps we know each other on these levels. 


Would you regard the style of Burger’s Daughter as 
development from, your previous work? How would you c 
vis stories in A Soldier’s Embrace (1980), for instance? 


one right way to say it. Perhaps that wa 
on, perhaps it’s going to be in the past tei 
onologue, perhaps it’s going to be a fr 







ingful in life, in her life. And when she’s talking to him, she’s 

i, to her father’s first wife. 
wasn’t originally planned? 

No. When I began to write the book, I knew she would go to Europe, and 
under very strange circumstances (guilty over having compromised 
herself for a passport). She doesn’t know her father’s first wife, and she 
has a certain curiosity about her; and Katya lives at a remove from the 
active political exiles whom Rosa has more or less undertaken to avoid. 

then, as so often in life, the unconscious motive appears: Rosa thought to 
learn from Katya, how to defect? Because Katya has ‘defected’ from 
Lionel Burger. 

To turn to the question of the different people whom Rosa addresses. 
Inevitably, in the end, she does talk to her father, but perhaps only after 
he’s dead. So you can see how for me style really grew out of content. I 
couldn’t have told that story the way 1 did The Conservationist, which 
was without any concessions explaining anything to anybody. If you 
didn’t catch on — who was who and what was missing and what was 

had to find a way to do it, and fortunately for me the device of the 
biographer of Lionel Burger enabled me to fill some of that in. 

You have called Burger’s Daughter a political novel, and a novel of ideas. 
And you've also distinguished contemporary white South African writing 
by saying that it’s predominantly critical, analytical, ‘protestant in 
mood’, while black writings are ’inspirational’, ‘and that is why the 
government fears them'. You've claimed that the inspirational presently 

requires ‘a licence for self-criticism that loyalty to the Black struggle for a 
spiritual identity does not grant at present 1 But would you further claim 
that Burger’s Daughter is not inspirational - in intention or in effect? 



Burger's Daughter is — much more, I think, than my other books. My 

writers, and I find life full of irony , my own life and everybody else’s; 
somehow one of the secret locks of the personality lies in what is ironic in 
us. In Burger's Daughter irony is like a kind of corrective, a rein. It 
comes from Rosa, she has that in her confrontation with Clare (a 
contemporary of hers, also the daughter of Communist parents), but very 
often the inspirational took over. Because there are things — it comes 
from what is here, if you .look at what happened in Soweto in ‘76 and 
what has happened again now (school and meat workers’ boycotts; 
municipal workers’ strikes in Johannesburg), there’s so much inspiration 
in it: a reaching out, a bursting forth ... the very recklessness comes from 
that. The very courage to risk, with your stone in your hand, being shot 
down. You know, if you look at the history of Africa or any other country 
— let’s confine it to here — the famous time when the Xhosas burnt their 
crops and said the white man is going to be pushed into the sea’; on a 
certain day the sun will come up twice, two blood red suns will rise’, and 
they feared nothing. There was the same thing in Madagascar, there 
were bloody riots against the French and they believed that bullets would 
turn to water (that same legend really comes from Africa, it has been 

school kids in ‘76 — something that suddenly took fear away. 

If, voluntarily like Joyce or forced like Solzhenitsyn you had to leave 
South Africa, what then would be your available source and substance7 

and don’t know if now, at this stage of my life, I have it worked out. It 

This theory that you lose your roots — I know that this is very true, and 
there are very few writers who have the strength, and the character, and 
the talent, to overcome it. If you look at what happens to black writers in 

you look at Dan ]acobson, particularly with Lessing, it’s possible for some 
writers to transplant and grow. 

Have any critics missed what you regard as especially important aspects 
of Burger’s Daughter? 
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to see the light of day. 

am getting ready to go back to my country and write from there. Well, 
eighteen years is a long time to stay in another man’s country, a country 
which to me will always be my second home. And maybe there is some¬ 
thing in what the Nigerian Manager of Heinemann said to me when he 
was considering my work for Nigeria, ‘I think it’s a good thing you are 

this part of their career more difficult.’ 

To prove to those who doubted the authenticity of In the Ditch, and to 

Second Class Citizen. I was then on my way to becoming an established 
writer, but it was far from easy. Nonetheless I believe in the power of the 
will, and with the help of that Man upstairs of course, one can always 


Anthony Nazombe 


FOR A SINGER 1981 
(Dedicated to JAM) 





BOREDOM 



Sea weeds that the fisherman 

now gloat over the drowned 
tear raw flesh from bones 

The future unwinds 

of a wingless fly in a silk noose. 


EXORCISM 


May^I not see you again 
bound by your spell 
I have met you before 
your claws betray you 

1 was a child then 

led by the hand in a sleepwalk 

These platforms 

the luminous dead wood on your face 
make no difference! 


A Cultural Note on 
Okonkwo’s Suicide 
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KHP: / would like to know to what extent Man Man is still a social force 
or a thing talked about in Kenya today. Is it discussed among the 
younger generation, or is it confined to your generation? 

I think there is a thing which we might call a collective memory. This 
collective memory is in a sense what we might call history, and I would 
say that Mau Mau is still part of the collective memory of the Kenyan 
people. It is not something which people can forget, it is basic and 
integral to the history of their experience, just as the Danish people’s 
struggle in the past against feudalism is integral to their collective 

KHP: There are several ways of remembering. You can glorify, you can 
try to find the forces behind certain movements, you can tend to focus on 
certain aspects. I once read that there was a tendency to ignore the Mau 
Mau movement because it presented difficulties for those in power. Is the 
glorifying aspect the one people lend to focus on? 

Obviously different classes interpret their history in different ways; in 
other words, a historical event will later be interpreted by different 
classes to meet their different class needs. Let me give you a good 
example. The other day I was talking about Karen Blixen. Somebody 
said that she was even given the Hans Christian Andersen prize. So I said 
to myself, ‘Oh, yes, this is a way in which a ruling class tries to appro- 
priate the past healthy traditions of a people by giving Karen Blixen an 
Andersen prize, when the two ideologies are totally in conflict. It is an 
attempt to make Karen Blixen look as if she is the inheritor of the 
Andersen tradition in Danish culture and to make it look as if she is part 
of the linear development of that tradition.’ So two totally different 
writers assume two totally different world outlooks. So in the same way, 
different classes in Africa will interpret history differently according to 
their different class needs. I am quite sure there are some people in 
Africa who are totally opposed to the whole notion of Mau Mau and the 
remembrance of it, but on the other hand the masses of the people want 

version of a play called The Trial of Dedan Kimatki, written by myself 
and Micere Mugo . It was performed for the first time, and the house was 
almost completely packed. Even when we went to some rural areas 
people would flock from miles around to see the play, and you could tell 
that they were identifying with the issues in the play. One of the most 


been sentenced to death. It was probably his age which helped him to 

literary versions of Kimathi. There is The Trial of Dedan Kimathi, 
written by Mugo and myself, and there is another play called Dedan 
Kimathi, written by a Kenyan who shows a different Kimathi. Kimathi 
has been interpreted in literature in very different ways, and I am sure 
there are some people who like the Kimathi in my version and some who 

KHP: If you look at the Mau Mau movement from the very beginning, it 
looks as if it was more or less a cry of a suppressed people who at the 
beginning had no programme except to fight the colonists. Do you think 
that this sort of thing could happen in Kenya today? 

I don’t really know that. In terms of the Mau Mau not having a clear pro¬ 
gramme I think that this is slightly erroneous in the sense that it has been 
based on inadequate research. Now a number of things are coming to 
light, and 1 would like to recommend to you a book of Mau Mau songs 
called Thunder from the Mountain. It is a collection of Mau Mau songs; 
pre-Mau Mau and songs developed during the actual guerrilla warfare. I 
think that the book gives a clear picture of the ideological development 
in the Mau Mau movement which runs counter to the previous interpre¬ 
tation of Mau Mau. The book is even more important because the 
ideology arises from the songs themselves and not from what the writer 
says. One must remember that Mau Mau was the first modern anti¬ 
colonial guerrilla movement in Africa. The Algerian war came after Mau 

important because the Mau Mau guerrillas were completely surrounded 
by enemies. Unlike Mozambique, which had Tanzania as a base, or 
Vietnam, which had North Vietnam or China, Mau Mau had to depend 


KHP: You said that workers and peasants could change history. Why 
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